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2:30 P.M. - 4:00 P.M. 
Meeting: Hotel duPont. DuBarry Room 
Presiding: The Honorable George W. Smyth, Judge 
Children’s Court of Westchester County 
White Plains, New York 
Speaker: The Honorable Elwood F. Melson, Judge 
Family Court for New Castle County, Delaware 
“Modern Skills in Probation” 
Speaker: Kenneth D. Johnson, Dean 
New York School of Social Work 
Columbia University 
"The Professional Schools and the Course” 
4:30 P.M. 
Drive to Longwood Gardens 
5:00 P.M. 
Buffet Supper: Longwood Gardens 
Presiding: The Honorable Ernest V. Keith, Judge 
Juvenile Court for Kent and Sussex Counties 
Dover, Delaware 
Invocation: Right Reverend Arthur R. McKinstry 
Bishop of Delaware 
Address: The Reverend W. Brooke Stabler, Head Master 
Tower Hill School 
Wilmington, Delaware 
“Preserving The Human Equation In Our Work With 
Youth” 


TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1951 
9:30 A.M. - 11:30 A.M. 

Meeting: First and Central Church 

Presiding: The Honorable Philip B. Gilliam, Judge 
Juvenile Court 
Denver, Colorado 

Speaker: The Honorable Walter H. Beckham, Judge 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
Miami, Florida 
Report on the International Congress of Juvenile Court 
Judges 

Speaker: The Honorable Talbot Ellis, Judge 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of 
Jefferson County 
Birmingham, Alabama 
“The Midcentury White House Conference and Its 
Effect on Juvenile Courts” 

Speaker: Mr. Edmond Fitzgerald, Chief Probation Officer 
Kings County Court 
State of New York 
Re a Juvenile Court and Probation in a New 
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HON. ERNEST V. KEITH HON. THOMAS F. MURPHY 
12:15 P.M. 

Drive to Governor Bacon Health Center 
1:00 P.M. 


Luncheon: Governor Bacon Health Center 

Presiding: The Honorable George Tyler Coulson, Associate 
Judge 
Family Court of New Castle County, Delaware 

Invocation: The Reverend Henry N. Herndon, Chaplain 

Speaker: Dr. M. A. Tarumianz, State Psychiatrist and 
Superintendent Governor Bacon Health Center 
“Emotional Maladjustments and Their Significance in 
the Mental Health of the Community” 

4:00 P.M. 

On return trip to Wilmington, visit to Oldest Court House 

in America, New Castle, Delaware 
8:00 P.M. 

Presiding: James Q. duPont. ‘Pioneers Then and Now” 
Showing of “The duPont Story,” a motion picture 
Nemours Building Auditorium by E. Paul duPont, Jr. 

; WEDNESDAY, MAY 23, 1951 
9:30 - 11:30 A.M. 

‘Meeting: Old Swedes Church. Work Shop Panel 

Discussion 
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Subject: “Delinquency” 
(a) Causes 
(b) Treatment 
(c) Prevention 
City Courts: The Honorable Robert Jerome Dunne 
Moderator 
Rural Courts: The Honorable Ernest V. Keith, Moderator 
Members of the panel to be selected by the two 
Moderators 
Presiding: The Honorable Joseph E. Lady 
Kenton, Ohio 
11:30 A.M. 
Taking of picture of judges and wives 
12:15 P.M. 
Luncheon. Christina Community Center 
Speaker: The Honorable Philip B. Gilliam, Judge 
Juvenile Court 
Denver, Colorado 
Invocation: Reverend H. Edgar Hammond, Vicker 
Old Swedes Church 
Presiding: The Honorable Harry L. Eastman, Judge 
Juvenile Court of Cuyahoga County, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
2:30 to 4:30 P.M. 
Business Meeting: Hotel duPont, DuBarry Room 
Presiding: The Honorable Gustav L. Schramm, President 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(a) Election of officers 
(b) Adoption of Resolutions 
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HON. GEORGE TYLER COULSON HON. ELWOOD F. MELSON 


7:00 P.M. 


Annual Banquet: Hotel duPont, Gold Ball Room 

Presiding: The Honorable Gustav L. Schramm, President 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Invocation: The Reverend Willard S. Purdy 
First Central Presbyterian Church 

Toastmaster: The Honorable Victor B. Wylegala, Secretary 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
Buffalo, New York 

Greetings: The Honorable James F. Hearn 
Mayor of the City of Wilmington 

Introduction of Honored Guests: 

Introduction of Speaker: The Honorable George W. Smyth 
White Plains, New York 

Speaker: The Honorable Thomas Francis Murphy 
Police Commissioner for New York City 

Music: P. S. duPont High School Chorus under direction of 
Annabel Groves Howell 
Kings College Trumpet Trio 
Kings College Male Quartet 
Marimbist, Dorothy Cooper 
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Steps Toward The Goal 
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PARTNERS 


With the Foundation launched and 
its financial support taking shape, 
it behooves us to plan for the future 
of the Council and the Foundation 
so that both will benefit by s:r:nz‘h- 
ening each other. Distinction of func- 
tion and organization will tend to 
avoid confusion and misunderstand- 
ing today among ourselves and with 
the public whose support, financial 
and otherwise, we are now seeking. 


The Council has proved its worth as 
a professional organization for the 
interchange of ideas and experience 
and for the fellowship that adds the 
pleasant personal touch and inner 
bond to the mutuality of our interests 
in a public service to children. Its 
setup is well designed for wide re- 
presentation and stimulation to all 
the local areas, both large and small, 
south, east, west, and north, of a 
mighty nation. 


The Foundation is the business 
partner whose responsibility will be 
to assemble significant data and to 
disseminate it through the Council 
and directly to the public. Its setup 
must be compact and relatively per- 
manent to carry out long range pro- 
grams and to win confidence and 
financial backing of foundations and 
civic-minded citizens. It will enter 
into cooperative arrangements with 
other organizations in assembling data 
in order to avoid unnecessary expense 
and duplication, but have its own staff 
as needed to the end that the juvenile 
court judges of America will have a 
strong, clear voice in the considera- 
tion of the fundamental human prob- 
lems of our time. 

The two, Council and Foundation, 
should have the common bond of ac- 
tive membership—those who are as- 
signed to the juvenile courts of the 
country. 

Accordingly, the by-laws of the 
Foundation were drafted by a commit- 


tee composed of Judges Beckham, 
Lady, and Morrow—the last as chair- 
man. The draft as approved by the 
Board of Directors is printed in The 
JOURNAL. We are now established 
as a going concern; and can go to the 
Wilmington Conference in good shap2. 

During the year since the Pitts- 
burgh Conference, by the establish- 
ment of the Foundation and the Sarah 
Mellon Scaife Foundation grant, our 
JOURNAL and other publications 
were placed on a sound financial 
footing for this year, at least, with 
the prospect of grants for two more 
years. Beginnings, although still small, 
have been made to strengthen the 
Foundation financially in other direc- 
tions too. We can look forward with 
confidence that our members will 
proceed quietly to interest their 
friends locally and swell the tide of 
contributions to a worthy cause—th> 
strengthening of the juvenile court 
in its service to the public’s children. 

Not to be overlooked in the launch- 
ing of the Foundation as the business 
partner is the highly encouraginz 
development of the Council through 
increased membership. The recent 
additions of the state councils of Min- 
nesota and Illinois are most welcome. 
The future is doubly secure when 
strong state councils join hands with 
an increasingly strong national coun- 
cil, which in turn strengthens democ- 
racy at the local level—at its roots. 
The juvenile court is peculiarly well 
fitted to be the public agency at the 
local level to personalize justice for 
even “the least of these” and thus 
bring to reality the high ideals for 
which America stands which are the 
hope of the world. 

The juvenile court judges of 
America are on the march—shoulder 
to shoulder—on a firm footing and in 
the right direction, with positive per- 
sonalized justice for children the goal. 

Gustav L. Schramm, 
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By-Laws of the National Juvenile 


Court Foundation, Inc. 
(referred to hereinafter as the Foundation) 


Approved by the Incorporators acting as the 
Board of Directors of the Foundation 


I. LOCATION. 


The Foundation shall maintain its 
principal place of business in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
such branch offices as may be 
authorized by the Board of Trus- 
tees. 


II. PURPOSE. 


The purpose of the Foundation shall 
be as stated in its charter; and to 
further such purpose it may solicit 
and accept dues, gifts, contribu- 
tions, and bequests, and expend the 
same as determined by its officers 
and trustees. 


III. MEMBERSHIP AND DUES. 


1. All members of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
shall be the active members of the 
Foundation, with power to vote. 

2. Life members shall be active 
members who contribute one hun- 
dred dollars or more; or who have 
served a term as president of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges or as chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Foundation. 

3. Other persons who subscribe to 
the purposes and by-laws of the 
Foundation shall be eligible to non- 
voting membership. All applications 
for such membership shall be sign- 
ed and delivered to the national of- 
fice of the Foundation. 

4. Such persons may become asso- 
ciate non-voting members by the 
payment of dues of Five Dollars or 
more per year; or contributing non- 
voting members upon payment of 
dues of Twenty-five Dollars or more 
per year; or sustaining non-voting 
members upon payment of dues of 
One Hundred Dollars or more per 
year; or patron non-voting mem- 
bers upon payment of dues of Five 
Hundred Dollars or more per year. 
5. Honorary membership may be 


conferred by action of the Board 
of Trustees or by action of the 
Foundation at its annual meeting. 


IV. MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS. 


1. The annual meeting of the Foun- 
dation shall follow immediately the 
annual meeting of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
and shall be held at the same place. 
2. Special meetings of the members 
of the Foundation may be called at 
any time by the chairman, five 
members of the board of trustees, 
or upon the written request of any 
twenty-five of the members. The 
secretary-treasurer shall prepare 
and mail twenty days prior to each 
meeting notices of the date and 
place of the meeting, and as con- 
cerns special meetings, the notice 
shall state the purpose thereof. 


V. BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


1. The Board of Trustees of the 
Foundation shall consist of eight 
active members of the Foundation 
—a chairman, a vice-chairman, a 
secretary-treasurer, and five others; 
and also of the president of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, who shall be a member ex 
officio. 

2. The members of the Board of 
Trustees shall be elected at the 
annual meeting of the Foundation 
for terms of three years except in 
the first election of the board, at 
which time three members (the 
chairman, the vice-chairman and 
the secretary-treasurer) shall be 
elected for a term of three years, 
three members for a term of two 
years, and two members for a term 
of one year. 

3. Until the first meeting of the 
Foundation and the election of the 
Board of Trustees, the incorpora- 
tors of the Foundation shall act in 
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the management of the Foundation, 
with the officers of the National 
Council acting in a similar capacity 
for the Foundation. 

VI. POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

1. The Board of Trustees shall 
have the authority to determine all 
policies of the Foundation consis- 
tent with the charter, the by-laws, 
and the expresed will of a majority 
of the members attending any reg- 
ular or special meeting of the mem- 
bers and still in force. 
2. The Board of Trustees may ap- 
point an executive committee com- 
posed of its chairman and such 
other directors as may be deter- 
mined from time to time by the 
board. The executive committee 
shall have the power to act for the 
board in all matters arising between 
stated meetings of the Board of 
Trustees and such other specific 
powers as may be from time to 
time delegated to it by the board. 
VII. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
1. The members present shall con- 
stitute a quorum at properly called 
meetings of the members. Three or 
more directors shall constitute a 
quorum at properly called meetings 
of the Board of Trustees. 
2. All checks, drafts and orders for 
payment of money shall be signed 
in the name of the Foundation and 
shall be countersigned by such of- 
ficers or agents as the Board of 
Trustees shall from time to time 
designate for that purpose. 
3. Minutes shall be kept in perma- 
nent book form for all meetings of 
the members and trustees. 
4. The by-laws may be altered, 
amended, added to, or repealed 
(a) by the members of the corpora- 
tion at any regular or special meet- 
ing of the members, or (b) by vote 
of a majority of the Board of Trus- 
tees. 

Notice of any change adopted by 
the board must be given to the gen- 
eral membership in the next follow- 
ing communication sent to the total 
membership. 


HON. ARLOS J. HARBERT 


Judge Harbert, Clarksburg, W. 
Va., represented the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
. the Children’s Bureau Meet- 
ng. 


ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
Contributions to the National Juve- 
nile Court Foundation, Incorporated 
received since the February 1951 is- 
sue of the JOURNAL include the 
following: 
Hon. Dudley F. Sicher 
Domestic Relations Court 


of the City of New York. $ 50.00 
Hon. Chris Barnette 

Juvenile Court for the 

Parish of Caddo 

Shreveport, Louisiana... 285.00 


Hon. Robert Jerome Dunne 

Juvenile Court of Cook County 
Chicago, Illinois...» 25.00 
Hon. Francis J. McCabe 

Juvenile Court of the State 

of Rhode Island and 

Providence Plantations 

Providence, Rhode Island 100.00 
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PRELIMINARY ORGANIZATION 
MEETING 


Indianapolis, Indiana—May 22, 1937 


PRESIDENT 
Hon. Harry L. Eastman 
Juvenile Court of Cuyahoga County 
Cleveland, Ohio 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
Hon. George W. Smyth 
Children’s Court of the County of 
Westchester 
White Plains, New York 
SECRETARY 
Hon. John H. Lamneck 
Tuscarawas County Probate Court 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 
TREASURER 
Eon. Frank H. Bicek 
Coox County Juvenile Court 
Chicago, Illinois 
RECORDING SECRETARY 
Maxx S. Laird 
Cuvahoga County Juvenile Court 
Cleveland, Ohio 


COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 
AND BY-LAWS 
Hon. August W. Braun 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Hon. Homer W. Hammond 
Lisbon. Ohio 
Hon. Clark E. Higbee, Chairman 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Hon. Lee L. Ottaway 
Jamestown, New York 
Hon. Garland M. Watkins 
Atlanta, Georgia 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
Cleveland. Ohio—July 29-30, 1938 

PRESIDENT 

Bon. Harry L. Eastman 

Cleveland, Ohio 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Hon. Frank H. Bicek 

Chicago, Illinois 

Hon. Clark E. Higbee 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The Builders 


Officers elected at annual Conference as listed 


SECRETARY 
Hon. John H. Lamneck 
N2w Philadelphia, Ohio 

TREASURER 
Hon. Lee L. Ottaway 
Jamestown, New York 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Hon. August E. Braun 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Hon. Allan Cleaveland 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Hon. Martha E. Gore 
Orlando, Florida 
Hon. Arlos J. Harbert 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 
Hon. Win G. Knoch 
Wheaton, Illinois 
Hon. Garland M. Watkins 
Atlanta, Georgia 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 

Buffalo, New York—June 17-18, 1939 
PRESIDENT 

Hon. Harry L. Eastman 

Cleveland, Ohio 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Hon. Frank H. Bicek 

Chicago, Illinois 

Hon. Clark E. Higbee 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 
SECRETARY 

Hon. John H. Lamneck 

New Philadelphia, Ohio 
TREASURER 

Hon. Lee L. Ottaway 

Jamestown, New York 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Eon. August E. Braun 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Hon. Rulon W. Clark 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Hon. Arlos J. Harbert 

Clarksburg, West Virginia 

Hon. Eugene Madden 

Denver, Colorado 

Hon. Michael J. Scott 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Hon. Henry D. Shedd 

Rochester, New York 
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HON. HARRY L. EASTMAN 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
May 22-23, 1940 


PRESIDENT 
Hon. Harry L. Eastman 
Cleveland, Ohio 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Hon. Frank H. Bicek 
Chicago, Illinois 
Hon. Ray G. Cowan 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Hon. Clark E. Higbee 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


SECRETARY 
Hon. Arlos J. Harbert 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 


TREASURER 
Hon. Lee L. Ottaway 
Jamestown, New York 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Hon. Walter H. Beckham 
Miami, Florida 
Hon. August E. Braun 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Hon. Rulon G. Clark 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hon. Hamilton Hackney 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Hon. Michael J. Scott 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Hon. Harlington Wood 
Springfield, Illinois 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Max S. Laird 
Cleveland, Ohio 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Boston, Massachusetts 
May 28-29, 1941 
PRESIDENT 

Hon. Lee L. Ottaway 

Jamestown, New York 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Hon. Philip B. Gilliam 

Denver, Colorado 

Hon. Hamilton Hackney 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Hon. Harlington Wood 

Springfield, Illinois 


HON. LEE L. OTTAWAY 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Hon. Paul W. Alexander 
Toleda, Ohio 


HON. PAUL W. ALEXANDER 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Hon. Frank H. Bicek 
Chicago, Illinois 
Hon. Ray G. Cowan 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Hon. Clark E. Higbee 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Hon. Frankland Miles 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Hon. Emmett Perry 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Hon. Mamie D. Walker 
Durham, North Carolina 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
May 6-7, 1942 


PRESIDENT 


Hon. Paul W. Alexander 
Toledo, Ohio 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Hon. Chris Barnette 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Hon. Rulon W. Clark 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hon. H. Hamilton Hackney 
Baltimore, Maryland 


SECRETARY 


Hon. Michael J. Scott 
St. Louis, Missouri 


TREASURER 


Hon. Anna Veters Levy 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Hon. Frank H. Bicek 
Chicago, Ilinois 
Hon. Emmett Perry 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Hon. Frankland W. L. Miles 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Hon. Philip B. Gilliam 
Denver, Colorado 
Hon. Lee L. Ottaway 
Jamestown, New York 
Hon. Walter H. Beckham 
Miami, Florida 


No annual meeting in 1943 because of 
War. 1942 officers continued serving.. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Cleveland, Ohio—May 18-19, 1944 


PRESIDENT 
Hon. Frank H. Bicek 
Chicago, Illinois 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Hon. Walter H. Beckham 
Miami, Florida 
Hon. James Hoge Ricks 
Richmond, Virginia 
Hon. George W. Smyth 
White Plains, New York 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Hon. Rulon W. Clark 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE . 
Hon. Chris Barnette 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hon. George W. Smyth 
White Plains, New York 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Hon. Ray G. Cowan 
Kansas City, Missouri 
* Judge Perry resigned as President 
January 12, 1948 and was succeeded 
by Hon. Walter H. Beckham. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Hon. Chris Barnette 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Hon. Frank H. Bicek 
Chicago, Illinois 
Hon. Harry L. Eastman 
Cleveiand, Ohio 
Hon. Philip Gilliam 
Denver, Colorado 
Hon. Ray Scott 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
Hon. Ray Smith 
Lima, Ohio 
Hon. Victor B. Wylegala 
Buffalo, New York 


HON. FRANK H. BICEK 


Hoa. Stephen D. Clink 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Hon. Harry L. Eastman 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Hon. Philip B. Gilliam 
Denver, Colorado 

Hon. Gustav L. Schramm 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hon. Victor B. Wylegala 
Buffalo, New York 


1945 and 1946—No annual meeting 
because of War. 1944 officers 
continued serving. 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Chicago, Ilinois—June 24-25-26, 1947 
PRESIDENT 

Hon. Emmett Perry* 

Birmingham, Alabama 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Hon. Walter H. Beckham 

Miami, Florida 

Hon. Rulon W. Clark HON. EMMETT PERRY 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
April 12-13, 1948 


PRESIDENT 
Hon. Walter H. Beckham 
Miami, Florida 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Hon. Chris Barnette 
Shreveport, Louisiana 

Hon. Ray G. Cowan 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Hon. Leo J. Yehle 

Syracuse, New York 


HON. WALTER H. BECKHAM 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Hon. David A. Nimmo 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Hon. Robert Jerome Dunne 
Chicago, Illinois 

Hon. Harry L. Eastman 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Hon. Mattie H. Farmer 
Orlando, Florida 

Hon. Philip B. Gilliam 

Denver, Colorado 

Hon. Ray Scott 


Marshalltown, Iowa 

Hon. Raymond G. Smith 
Lima, Ohio 

Hon. Nochem S. Winnet 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Hon. William W. Woolfolk 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Hon. Victor B. Wylegala 
Buffalo, New York 


TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Miami, Florida—April 25-26-27, 1949 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS 
Hon. Harry L. Eastman 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PRESIDENT 
Hon. Gustav L. Schramm 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Hon. Ray G. Cowan 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Hon. Philip B. Gilliam 
Denver, Colorado 
Hon. James Hoge Ricks 
Richmond, Virginia 


SECRETARY 


Hon. Victor B. Wylegala 
Buffalo, New York 


SECRETARY 


Hon. Libby Sachar 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Hon. Walter H. Beckham 
Miami, Florida 
Hon. Robert J. Dunne 
Chicago, Illinois 
Hon. Donald E. Long 
Portland, Oregon 
Hon. Paul A. Martineau 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Hon. Francis J. McCabe 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Hon. John T. Sloan 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Hon. Raymond P. Smith 
Lima, Ohio 
Hon. George W. Smyth 
White Plains, New York 
Hon. Walter G. Stumbo 
Topeka, Kansas 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania— 
May 1-2-3, 1950 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS 
Hon. Harry L. Eastman 
Cleveland, Ohio 
PRESIDENT 
Hon. Gustav L. Schramm 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Hon. Chris Barnette 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Hon. Philip B. Gilliam 
Denver, Colorado 
Hon. Joseph E. Lady 
Kenton, Ohio 
SECRETARY 
Hon. Victor B. Wylegala 
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The Midcentury 


White House Conference 


On Children And Youth 


By Hon. Joseph E. Lady 
Juvenile Court of Hardin County 
Kenton, Ohio 


From the time we arrived at our 
hotel on Sunday until the last com- 
mittee meeting adjourned on Friday 
morning, our days were filled with 
general sessions, panel disscussions, 
work group meetings, and countless 
conversations with many fine fellow 
Americans—all concerned with the 
welfare of youth. 

It was the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth: 
the fifth in a series of such meetings 
called by Presidents every ten years 
since 1909. 

As a member of the executive com- 
mittee and vice-chairman of the Ohio 
Commission on Children and Youth, 
I had participated in pre-conference 
planning on the state level for several 
months; but it took the comment of 
a Washington taxicab driver to point 
up the whole vast program as far as 
the work of a juvenile court judge is 
concerned. 

Meaning For Juvenile Judges 

Said he, as we rolled swiftly 
through the alphabetical gamut of the 
capital’s streets toward the National 
Guard Armory where the meetings 
were held, “What’s going on out 
here?” 

To which a youth from New York 
City and another from Kansas who 
were beside him in the front seat re- 
plied, “This is the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. There are over 6,000 persons 
gathered here this week from the 
forty-eight states, the District of 
Columbia, four territories of the 
United States, and forty-one foreign 
countries, all concerned with the wel- 
fare of youth and especially with the 
central theme ‘The Development of 
a Healthy Personality.’ ” 

But apparently still not satisfied, 
he inquired of the two of us who had 


not spoken, “And what do you men 
do back home?” 
Our Responsibility 

We, of course, replied that we were 
judges of the juvenile court. Then 
looking us over as in quick appraisal 
he said, “What a big responsibility! 
How do you feel when you sit in 
judgment on some boy or girl? How 
do you know what to do? I hope you 
try to help ’em if you can. I’ve got 
kids of my own and I know how hard 
it is to always know what is right to 
do.” 

And there we had it. How are we 
accepting our awesome responsibili- 
ties as judges? 

Do we always know what to do? Do 
we have the sincerity of purpose, the 
patience and the skill to marshal the 
techniques and special services neces- 
sary to deal with the problems of 
children with problems? 

Attendance 

More than thirty juvenile court 
judges had come to the Conference 
to spend five days in intensive con- 
siderations of these and the countless 
other problems of youth in this day 
and generation so that we might do 
our best for the children whose lives 
we touch. 

Theme 

From the report of the fact-finding 
committee on which served our own 
revered president emeritus, Judge 
Harry L. Eastman, we learned that 
the conference was esentially differ- 
ent from the four preceding confer- 
ences in that these meetings had been 
concerned chiefly with “problems of 
particular groups of socially disad- 
vantaged children” and with “certain 
social and economic aspects of the 
well-being of American children,” 
whereas the present conference was 
“to consider how we can develop in 
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children the mental, emotional, and 
spiritual qualities essential to indivi- 
dual happiness and to responsible 
citizenship, and what physical, econo- 
mic, and social conditions are deemed 
necessary to this development.” 
Participants 

Another essential difference which 
we observed was the presence of a 
great number of young people them- 
selves who were serving as active 
participants in the business of the 
convention. It was refreshing, indeed, 
to observe these fine-looking, well 
poised, intelligent young people at- 
tacking the problems of youth with 
an approach, sometimes vigorous, but 
always typically frank and guileless. 

My first impression as I looked over 
the vast delegation, six thousand 
strong, at the opening assembly, was 
one of mild skepticism as to how 
so large a throng of people could ac- 
complish much in the way of free 
interchange of ideas and expression 
of opinions. Later, as we hurried from 
general session to conference panel 
to work group meeting, I could not 
but reflect on the stupendous job of 
pre-convention planning which had 
been done by those responsible in 
setting up the organizational ma- 
chinery. 

General Sessions 

The general sessions were note- 
worthy for the high caliber of persons 
appearing as speakers on various sub- 
jects related to the conference theme. 
On Tuesday morning the President of 
the United States, at whose invitation 
we had come to Washington, came to 
welcome us and to pay his respects 
to all those who are concerned with 
promoting the well-being and social 
adjustment of young people. 

As he spoke, the delegates were 
aware that he had interrupted his 
meetings with the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain to fill an engagement 
with our youth. 

Panels 

The conference panels, thirty-one 
in all, were built around the presen- 
tations of specialists, with an oppor- 
tunity for discussion after the ad- 
dresses. Since all panels met at the 


same hour, delegates made their selec- 
tion on the basis of personal interest. 

At one of the panels participated 
in by our own Gustav L. Schramm and 
George W. Smyth, Chairman Austin 
MacCormick, executive director, The 
Osborne Association—(one remem- 
bers, “The world is full of people who 
have just discovered juvenile delin- 
quency,”) pungently reviewed the 
situation of the “Child in Conflict 
with the Law.” He spoke of the one 
hundred and twenty miles of children 
who pass through the juvenile courts 
of America each year; and expressed 
the belief that perhaps it is not wholly 
undesirable that the public be made 
to fear the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, because probably that is the 
most effective way to get something 
done about it. 

At the same meeting, Rhoda J. 
Milliken, widely known policewoman, 
reviewed the role of the police in 
dealing with the child in conflict with 
the law. We highly approved of her 
belief that we should not try to make 
“psycho-therapists out of cops,” and 
that the police should provide special 
services to delinquent children only 
as a temporary measure in the treat- 
ment process. 

At another panel on the subject, 
“The Adolescent and His Family,” a 
play for parents of adolescents was 
presented by the American Theatre 
Wing Community Plays. This play by 
Norma Sterling, entitled “Temperate 
Zone” and so delightfully presented, 
was one of the high spots of the whole 
conference. After participation in the 
hour-and-a-half forum so _ capably 
directed by Dr. Lawrence K. Frank, 
one was keenly aware of the great 
service that could be rendered by 
the presentation of this play and 
others of the series to parent groups 
throughout America. 

Work Groups 

The work group to which we, along 
with most of the juvenile court judges 
who were in attendance, were assign- 
ed was concerned with the law, the 
courts and the protective services. 
Hon. Nochem S. Winnet of Philadel- 
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phia was leader of this group. Con- 
siderable discussion was held in these 
meetings on the past, present, and 
future of the juvenile court. This 
great institution, springing as it does 
from the great heart of America and, 
as such, representative of the peculiar 
governmental ingenuity of a free peo- 
ple concerned with the welfare of 
their children, was, on the one hand, 
hotly defended by its friends and, on 
the other, consigned to oblivion by its 
detractors. 

Forceful arguments were presented 
on behalf of the so-called “family 
court” idea. A welter of recommenda- 
tions was presented, debated, adopted 
or rejected; and when the smoke had 
cleared away there were none to be 
found who did not recognize the 
validity and enduring rightness of 
the juvenile court philosophy in deal- 
ing with the problems of young peo- 
ple in conflict with the law. All were 
willing to leave it to the individual 
State to work out the details of its 
own court system so long as done 
within the concept of this basic phil- 
osophy. 

Juvenile Court Recommendation 

From this work group came the 
recommendation concerning the juve- 
nile courts which was unanimously 
adopted by the full conference in 
plenary session: 

“That, in accordance with state- 
wide standards, courts of superior 
jurisdiction, with judges qualified in 
the law with an understanding of so- 
cial and psychological factors, and 
with qualified probation staff and 
auxiliary personnel, be available for 
all cases involving children with prob- 
lems that require court action in 
rural and urban areas.” 


The JOURNAL acknowledges re- 
ceipt of the following: The Second 
Annual Report of the Washtenaw 
County Probation and Juvenile Court, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, Hon. Jay H. 
Payne, Probate and Juvenile Court 
Judge. 

The 1950 Annual Report of the Chil- 
dren’s Court of the County of West- 


chester, White Plains, New York, 
Hon. George W. Smyth, Judge. 

The 45th Annual Report of the Pro- 
bation Officer, in connection with dis- 
trict, juvenile and municipal courts 
for Saint Paul, Ramsey County, Min- 
nesota. 


From the Domestic Relations Court 
of the City of New York, the JOUR- 
NAL acknowledges receipt of “Rules 
of Practice” drawn up by a committee 
on rules consisting of Hon. Dudley F. 
Sicher, chairman; Hon. J. Walter 
McClancy and Hon. I. Montefiore 
Levy. The JOURNAL also acknow- 
ledges receipt of “Manual of Prac- 
tices and Procedures of the Probation 
Bureau of the Family Court Division” 
compiled by the supervisory staff of 
the Family Court. 

Hon. John Warren Hill is the pre- 
siding justice. 


Judge Earl J. Lyons, Juvenile Divi- 
sion of the District Court of Minne- 
sota, Fourth Judicial District, has 
been working during the current leg- 
islative session on bills aimed at im- 
proving the adoption statutes in Min- 
nesota, and setting up a domestic 
court there; he has also been engaged 
in securing an enabling act to build 
and maintain a juvenile detention 
home in Hennepin County. 

Hon. Victor H. Johnson, judge of 
the District Court, Duluth, Minnesota, 
recently addressed the Duluth Cham- 
ber of Commerce, protesting against 
concurrent jurisdiction with Munici- 
pal Court of juvenile traffic offenders. 

Judge Johnson recommended that 
the Chamber’s public safety com- 
mittee examine the advisability of 
raising the present 15-year minimum 
age for a Minnesota driver’s license. 
He cited juvenile court records in- 
dicating a 71 percent suspension of 
driver’s licenses in a three-year traf- 
fic caseload, and 94 percent success 
in deterring repeaters. 

Hon. Elizabeth McCain has been 
selected as successor to Judge Camille 
Kelley of Memphis, Tennessee, who 
resigned as of December 1, 1950. 
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History Of The Family Court 


Host to the Conference 


The Family Court for New Castle 
County was created by the General 
Assembly for Delaware as of July 
1945 as the result of the activities of 
a group of interested citizens. Each 
successive legislative year since 1945 
has seen the area of the court’s juris- 
diction enlarged and the statutory 
limitation on its budget raised. 

The history of the Family Court, 
however, really begins in 1908 when 
a group of citizens organized as the 
Juvenile Court and Probation Asso- 
ciation. As a result of their efforts a 
Juvenile Court for the City of Wil- 
mington was created by act of the 
General Assembly in 1911. Further ef- 
forts extended the court’s services to 
cover New Castle County. The Asso- 
cidtion, however, became increasing- 
ly dissatisfied with the inadequacies 
and limitations of the juvenile court 


and began a long struggle to achieve .- 


a family court. Beginning in 1929 


with a compilation of all Delaware 
laws relative to children, a bill based 
on these laws was presented to the 
Assembly. It failed to come to a vote. 

In May 1940, another group of in- 
terested citizens, organized as the 
Family Court Committee, took the 
responsibility of furthering the family 
court idea in cooperation with the 
Juvenile Court and Probation Associa- 
tion. Finally, in 1945, after a succes- 
sion of defeats, the Committee’s ef- 
forts were successful and the Family 
Court became a reality. At the re- 
quest of the Honorable Elwood F. 
Melson, judge of the Juvenile Court 
and appointed as judge of the Family 
Court, the Family Court Committee 
and the Juvenile Court and Probation 
Association merged into the Family 
Court Association. Mrs. Clarence E. 
Fraim is currently the president of 
this group. 
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Ground for Dade County Youth Hall 
was broken during the Miami Con- 
ference of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges in April 1949. 
Public opening of the plant, which 
has been occupied since October 15, 
1950, was held on April 15, 1951. 


This new court building is com- 
modiously designed. All equipment 
is of the most modern design, with 
stainless steel dining room and kitch- 
en fixtures, deep freeze and other 
modern refrigeration units. Along 
with colored tile floors and baths 
and tropical patio furniture, consider- 
able bright color has been used in 
its decoration. Appropriate wall 
plaques depict childhood scenes. 
The grounds are landscaped with 
tropical plants and evergreen shrubs. 
The children’s cottages, to the right 
and left of the entrance, accommo- 
date approximately seventy-five chil- 
dren—boys and girls who are held 
for pre-hearing investigation. (Dade 
County maintains a separate institu- 
tion in suburban Miami for rehabili- 
tation and treatment after the hear- 
ing.) In compliance with Florida law, 
there are separate cottages for white 
and colored children. 


Youth Hall And Juvenile And Domestic 
Relations Court Building, Miami, Florida 


Youth Hall has living quarters for 
its superintendent and his wife. Other 
staff members—both the white and 
colored couples who serve as cottage 
parents and the kitchen help—are 
non-resident, working in eight hour 
shifts. 


Youth Hall is located in a residen- 
tial district of the city. With the 
opening of this new facility, all busi- 
ness of the Juvenile and Domestic Re- 
lations Court, as well as the tem- 
porary detention quarters for chil- 
dren, has been completely and per- 
manently removed from the Dade 
County Court House situated in down- 
town Miami. 


The entire group of buildings was 
constructed from the proceeds of a 
$400,000.00 bond issue voted by the 
people of the county. With furnish- 
ings and landscaping, it represents a 
total investment of approximately a 
half million dollars. The many visitors 
who have come from various sections 
of the country have been complimen- 
tary in their opinion of Youth Hall. 


Judge Beckham extends a cordial 


. invitation to all who come to Miami 


to visit him at Youth Hall. 
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Membership - National Council Of 
Juvenile Court Judges, April 1951 


A 
ABBOTT, Walter W. 
Rome, New York 
ABRAHAMSON, Sam 
Saint Peter, Minnesota 
ACKERSON, Arthur H. 
Elbow Lake, Minnesota 
ACORD, Will H. 
Waverly, Ohio 
ADAMS, Fred R. 
Joliet, Illinois 
ALBRIGHT, Harry L. 
Saint Clairsville, Ohio 
ALDER, F. M. 
Provo, Utah 
ALEXANDER, Paul W. 
Toledo, Ohio 
ALFELD, Jack A. 
Carrollton, Illinois 
ALLEN, James A. 
Aledo, Illinois 
ALLIO, J. H. 
Greenville, Illinois 
AMES, Morse E. 
Cortland, New York 
ANDERSON, C. Roy 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 
ANDERSON, O. J. 
Buffalo, Minnesota 
ANDERSON, Philip A. 
Crookston, Minnesota 
ANDERSON, R. N. 
Marshall, Minnesota 
ANDERSON, Walter I. 
York, Pennsylvania 
ANKROM, Howard W. 
Jackson, Ohio 
ASHCRAFT, Henry C. 
Newark, Ohio 
ASHTON, H. O. 
Boulder, Colorado 
AULISI, Arthur C. 
Gloversville, New York 

B 
BAILEY, Odessa P. 
Roanoke, Virginia 
BAKER, Charles G. 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


*Sustaining member 


**BICEK, Frank 


**Life member 


BAHKE, Oscar 

Ada, Minnesota 
BANGERT, Rhea Pettit 
Logan, Ohio 

BARBER, A. M. 
Wauseon, Ohio 

BARBER, Wilson 

Mount Airy, North Carolina 
BARKMAN, Edwin Claire 
Watkins Glen, New York 
*“BARNETTE, Chris 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
BARRETT, Paul W. 
Delaware, Ohio 
BARTHOLD, William G. 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
BAUDLER, Carl 

Austin, Minnesota 
BAXTER, John W. 
Sandusky, Ohio 
BECKENBACH, Henry P. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
BEHRENS, Ferd G. 
Napoleon, Ohio 

BELOFF, Emanuel W. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Chicago, Illinois 
BLASKE, Edmund R. 
Marshall, Michigan 
BONNELLY, Adrian 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
BOOTH, John M. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
BOWEN, John H. 
Hampton, Virginia 
BOWERS, Frank C. 
Urbana, Ohio 

BOYLAN, James E., Jr. 
Westminster, Maryland 
BRAHAM, W. Walter 
New Castle, Pennsylvania 
BRAY, Anthony T. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 
BRENNEMAN, Myron T. 
Wooster, Ohio 
BRETHERICK, Arthur P. 
Media, Pennsylvania 
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BRISCO, Clarence H. 
Corning, New York 
*BROWN, Paul D. 
Arlington, Virginia 
BROWN, Ruth 

Le Center, Minnesota 
BRUMLEVE, Lawrence 
Effingham, Illinois 
BULLARD, John R. 
Waseca, Minnesota 
BULLIS, A. M. 

Centre City, Minnesota 
BULLOCK, Clarence S. 
Fairplay, Colorado 
BURCH, Francis F. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
BYRNS, Frank W. 
Rushville, Illinois 


CAGLE, A. R. 

Marion, Illinois 

CAPPS, Lee 

Pittsfield, Illinois 
CAREY, Ralph H. 
Lebanon, Ohio 

CARR, Fred 

Paulding, Ohio 
CARSON, Roy I. 
Washington, Pennsylvania 
CASHIN, John M. 
Kingston, New York 
CASTLE, Latham 
Sycamore, Illinois 
CAVE, H. I. 

Fairmont, Minnesota 
CHOISSER, Ralph W. 
Harrisburg, Illinois 
CHRETIEN, Alfred J. 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
CHRISTOSON, P. A. - 
Park Rapids, Minnesota 
*CLARK, Lyman K. 
Ayer, Massachusetts 
CLARK, Rulon W. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
*CLAYTON, H. W. 
Guntersville, Alabama 
CLEMENTS, Edwin F. 
Petersburg, Virginia 
COCHRAN, Herbert W. 
Norfolk, Virginia 
COCKRILL, Edith H. 
Washington, D. C. 
CONLEY, Clarence E. 
Wampsville, New York 


CONNELLY, F. J. 
Shakopee, Minnesota 
CONNELLY, John J. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
COPPEL, William M. 
Havana, Illinois 
CORBETT, Gerald R. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
COULSON, George T. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
*COWAN, Ray G. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
COWING, John C. 
Joliet, Illinois 
COWLIN, Henry L. 
Woodstock, Illinois 
CRAMER, S. H. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
CREECH, James V. 
Grand Marais, Minnesota 
CRESS, E. L. 
Morris, Minnesota 
CREWS, Nat S. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
*CRISWELL, W. S. 
Jacksonville, Florida 
CROOKS, Donald L. 
Redwood Falls, Minnesota 
CROWLEY, James F. 
Saint James, Minnesota 
CUNDIFF, O. Raymond 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
CUSTIS, E. Roland 
Suffolk, Virginia 


D 

DAILEY, Daniel H. 
Taylorville, Illinois 
DAILEY, John W. 
Marysville, Ohio 
DALTON, Vincent J. 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania 
DANAHER, Tom 
Wapakoneta, Ohio 
DANIELS, Harry C. 
Geneva, Illinois 

DART, B. L. 

Price, Utah 
*DAVIS, Dorr S. 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
DAVIS, Fred W. 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
DAVIS, Robert B. 
Bristol, Virginia 
DECKELMAN, William 
Monticello, New York 
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DEES, Joe 

Vandalia, Illinois 
DERHAMMER, Cloyd W. 
Medina, Ohio 
DIEFENDERFER, John H. 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
DIETRICH, Clay 
Ravenna, Ohio 

DIXON, Walter 

Ottawa, Illinois 
DIZOTELL, Forest 
Rock Island, Illinois 
DOROTHY, Morton F. 
Mount Vernon, Illinois 
DOUGLAS, Creel 
Springfield, Illinois 
DUBORE, E. A. 

Roseau, Minnesota 
DUDLEY, J. H. 
Windom, Minnesota 
*DUNNE, Robert Jerome 
Chicago, Illinois 
DUSSIA, Vallie W. 
Monroe, Michigan 


EAGEN, Michael J. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
**E ASTMAN, Harry L. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
EBERLE, Wesley A. 
Freeport, Illinois 
EHRGOOD, A. H. 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
ELLIS, Talbot 
Birmingham, Alabama 
ELLIS, William S. 
Lincoln, Illinois 
EMBREY, A. W. 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
ENGEN, Nels M. 
Warren, Minnesota 
ERICKSON, Ferdinand 
Richfield, Utah 
ERICKSON, Reuben C. 
Litchfield, Minnesota 
ERICSON, Wm. M. 
Red Wing, Minnesota 
ERVIN, Harold L. 
Media, Pennsylvania 
EVANS, J. C. 
Caledonia, Minnesota 


F 


FAIRES, C. C. 
Globe, Arizona 


FARR, Edward B. 
Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania 
FAUST, Samuel 
Troy, Ohio 
FELLMAN, Glen N. 
Red Lake Falls, Minnesota 
FENNESSEY, Francis 
Ivanhoe, Minnesota 
FERGUSON, Charles W. 
Wayne, West Virginia 
FERGUSON, J. Hardie 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
FETTERHOOF, Chester D. 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
FINLEY, Ralph 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 
FOGARTY, Patrick J. 
New York, New York 
FORBES, Seely P. 
Rockford, Illinois 
FORREST, E. Arnold 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 
FORTNEY, Robert M. 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania 
FOUNTAIN, J. L. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
FOUNTAIN, P. F. 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
FREDRICKSON, C. A. 
Canon City, Colorado 
FROMER, Paul 
Catskill, New York 
FUEGER, A. A. 
Little Falls, Minnesota 
FUNKHAUSER, J. R. 
Albion, Illinois 

G 
GABEL, Robert J. 
Fremont, Ohio 
GANDRUD, Gilman P. 
Glenwood, Minnesota 
GARDNER, John W. 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota 


*GATLING, W. I. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
GEHANT, Grover W. 
Dixon, Illinois 

GILES, Clarence F. 
Watertown, New York 


*GILLIAM, Philip B. 


Denver, Colorado 
GLASSBROOK, Howard A. 
Glens Falls, New York 
GONAS, John S. 

South Bend, Indiana 
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GOODE, William 
Clifton Forge, Virginia 
GORBLY, John W., Sr. 
Carthage, Illinois 
GORDON, John H. 
Bagley, Minnesota 
GRAM, Harry G. 
Springfield, Ohio 
GREANIAS, Gus T. 
Decatur, Illinois 
GREEN, Lawrence J. 
Anoka, Minnesota 
GREGG, Donald M. 
Lacon, Illinois 
*GREGG, F. W. 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
GRIFFITH, Alfred H. 
Buena Vista, Virginia 
GRIFFITH, George W. 
Ebensburg, Pennsylvania 
GROSSMAN, Robert J. 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 
GULAJU, Peter W. 
Port Clinton, Ohio 
GULLEY, Roy 0. 
Benton, Illinois 
GULLICKSON, Ludvig 
Preston, Minnesota 
GUNNING, Hobart W. 
Princeton, Illinois 
H 
HAAGENSON, J. N. 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota 
HALBISCH, Orville W. 
Batavia, Ohio 
HALEY, Sherlock E. 
Plattsburg, New York 
HAMILTON, S. T. 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
HAMLETT, John M. 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
HANSON, Lambert A. 
Sparta, Wisconsin 
HANZEL, Francis J. 
Faribault, Minnesota 
**HARBERT, Arlos J. 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 
HARRISS, Judson E. 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 
HATFIELD, Malcolm 
Saint Joseph, Michigan 
HEFLIN, James O. 
Hopewell, Virginia 
HENCHEY, William H. 
Woburn, Massachusetts 


HENNINGSON, C. J. 
Hallock, Minnesota 
HILL, John Warren 

New York, New York 
HINIKER, Edward J. 
Hastings, Minnesota 
HIPPLE, Henry 

Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
HOFFMAN, Leonard 
Morris, Illinois 
HOFSTEDT, A. C. 
Wheaton, Minnesota 
HOLLAND, John W. 
Miami, Florida 
HOLLAREN, Vincent 
Worthington, Minnesota 
HOLLENBECK, John M. 
Marshall, Illinois 
HOLLENBECK, Marion E. 
Benson, Minnesota 
HOLMAN, J. B. 
Anniston, Alabama 
HOOK, J. I. 

Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
HORNE, G. W. 

Lawton, Oklahoma 
HORTON, Shelby E., Jr. 
Asheville, North Carolina 
HOWELL, John W. 
Gallipolis, Ohio 

HULSE, Minard E. 
Waukegan, Illinois 
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Children’s Bureau Meeting 


The Children’s Bureau “Report of 
the Meeting of National Agencies to 
Discuss Principles and Policies for 
Child Welfare Programs,” held in 
Washington, D. C., on January 4-5, 
1951 has been received. At this meet- 
ing, Hon. Arlos J. Harbert of Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia, represented the 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. 

Return Of Runaway Children 

The discussion pursuant to the re- 
turn of runaway children had interest 
for juvenile court judges (refer to 
Judge Dunne’s report of the mid- 


western states conference in the Feb- 
ruary 1951 issue of the JOURNAL); 
but the Meeting reached no conclu- 
sions, as the following report shows. 
Mr. Sheridan, Consultant on Juve- 
nile Delinquency, Children’s Bureau, 
summarized the developments that 
led to the provision for runaway chil- 
dren in the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. The group then 
briefly considered the tentative defi- 
nition of a runaway child proposed by 
the Children’s Bureau. 
Funds 


One participant asked whether Fed- 
eral child welfare services funds 
could be used for the return of chil- 
dren violating Federal laws, such as 
the Dyer Act. Miss Lenroot replied 
that these children could not be taken 
care of through Federal child welfare 
services funds since the Social Secur- 
ity Act provides that these funds 
must be used for children when the 
cost of return cannot otherwise be 
met. Funds are provided through 
other Federal laws for the return of 
children who violate Federal laws. 

Members of the group pointed out 
that most Federal courts follow the 
policy of considering problems of chil- 
dren as essentially local in character 
and, wherever possible, divert actions 
in children’s cases to local courts. The 
same thing happens very frequently 
with runaway children where viola- 
tion of the Dyer Act is involved. 

Present Handling 

Another participant asked about the 
extent of the problem of runaways 
and how the problem is being handled 
at present. Mr. Sheridan replied that, 
based on his experience, probably no 
group of children receive less care 
and less adequate service than these 
children. 

There is variation from State to 
State and from community to com- 
munity within the State. In many 
cases the police handle the situation 
without bringing in a _ responsible 
agency. In some cases the Travelers 
Aid Society takes care of the child. 
On the whole, Mr. Sheridan said that 
the problem is not met adequately. 
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“Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency” 


Exploring the Mysteries of Human Behavior 


By Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck 
New York: Commonwealth 
Fund. 1950. $5.00. 
Pages xv, 399. 


Juvenile court judges are ever 
searching and hoping for a formula 
to help them recognize the probable 
future criminal and separate him 
from the casual or accidental victim 
of circumstances who may appear be- 
fore them for the first time for juve- 
nile delinquency. 

UNRAVELING JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY, the latest study by the vet- 
eran researchers into human behavior, 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, is not 
the repository of all wisdom on that 
secret, but it does point to avenues 
of observation and study which in 
competent hands may develop reason- 
ably dependable methods of making 
predictions. 

Object Of Research 

The Giuecks undertook a coura- 
geous job—a job for which lesser 
practitioners would neither have the 
patience nor public confidence to ob- 
tain the necessary financing for the 
ten-year study. They produced a re- 
sult which, in their own language 
“represents the first analysis of the 
data of the causal mechanisms of 
persistent delinquency”—which with 
—Further reflection, particularly ex- 
amination of more intimate intercor- 
relations of the constituents of the 
various levels of exploration, will 
very probably bring about deeper in- 
sights and some modifications of 
present conclusions.” 

Control Groups 

For their field of operations the 
authors selected a group of 500 boys 
who were committed to correctional 
schools, most of whom had court re- 
cords reflecting persistent delin- 
quency, hoping through this to elimi- 
nate any question that the delinquents 
might be accidental or minor offend- 


ers. On the other side they selected 
500 boys from among the general 
public school population, who were 
known to be non-delinquent not only 
by absence of official court records 
but also by special investigation of 
doubtful situations. 

The two groups were matched as 
nearly as practicable in respect to 
age and general intelligence (factors 
involving only the boys themselves), 
but also with reference to ethnic- 
racial derivation and, pointedly, resi- 
dence in underprivileged neighbor- 
hoods. 

Judges may question the validity of 
the limited grouping, since in most 
courts children no longer come from 
underprivileged neighborhoods or 
from any particular ethnic-racial deri- 
vation. In defense of the decision in 
favor of the limited grouping it may 
be said that such differences as may 
be found to be characteristic of either 
group should show up more promi- 
nently. 

Details of the technique and the 
phases of study cannot be described 
in this brief review. They are clearly 
described and, surprising as it may 
seem, make interesting reading. 

Significant Personal Findings 

Many interesting findings are re- 
ported, some confirming the generally 
accepted and recognized factors con- 
tributing to delinquency, others de- 
finitely disproving popular assump- 
tions and notions as to characteristics 
of the criminal type, as well as other 
studies made on a smaller scale or by 
less capable researchers. 

The most significant is the finding 
that there is no criminal type to be 
recognized from outward appearance. 
In the field of somatic as well as 
psychic aspects the Gluecks find no 
evidence of the Lombrosian hypothe- 
sis of a born criminal type. Neither 
does “the view that delinquents are 
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in poorer health than non-delin- 
quents” receive support. 

Again, “although there is no over- 
all difference between the two groups 
as regards palatal abnormalities, a 
significantly lower proportion of the 
delinquents have prognathous jaws 
(believed to be a frequently found 
characteristic of the ‘crmiinal type’), 
and a significantly higher proportion 
have low-arched palates, though the 
numbers involved here are small.” * 

Another popular misconception is 
corrected by finding that in verbal 
and performance intelligence “the 
early uncritical attribution of crim- 
inalistic tendencies largely to intel- 
lectual subnormality has been marked- 
ly attenuated.” 

Not much statistical significance is 
attached to another finding which 
shows 18.6% of the delinquents and 
13% of the non-delinquents studied 
were born out of wedlock, nor to the 
additional finding that in 6.3% of the 
delinquents and 2.2% of the non- 
delinquents the parents, though living 
together, had never married. 

Educational Aspects 


While the Gluecks begin their chap- 
ter “The Boy in School” with this 
startling statement—“under the im- 
pact of intensive clinical exploration 
of human motives and behavior, it is 
being realized more and more that 
schooling does not play as important 
a role in the development of character 
and conduct as was formerly sup- 
posed,” this reviewer feels that the 
finding—that in 94.8% of delinquents 
“truancy was the first and most fre- 
quent manifestation of maladjustment 
among the 378 delinquents who mis- 
behaved in school” against only 10.8% 
in non-delinquents studied, should 
arouse interest in this frequently dis- 
regarded symptom of serious trouble 
They further find that “evident traits 
and tendencies involved in the form 
of social maladaptation which the law, 
representing society in general, calls 
delinquency are also found in excess 
among delinquents in maladaptation 
to the code of behavior governing the 
smaller society, the school.” 


The studies of home conditions, 
setting and quality of family life, and 
neighborhood environment, have not 
revealed the possible roots of crimino- 
genesis, nor statistically significant 
figures favoring non-delinquents over 
delinquents. 

Social Background 

The Gluecks did, however, find im- 
portant signs of future development 
in the social background, in the inter- 


- personal relations in the family group, 


especially as traced to the discipline 
of the boy by his parents, the affec- 
tion of the parents for the boy and 
family cohesiveness. Coupling these 
studies with results of Rorschach tests 
and psychiatric evaluations they de- 
veloped very interesting tables from 
which the delinquency pattern of the 
delinquents studied seems to be pre- 
dictable with reasonable certainty. 

The Gluecks, however, emphasize 
that their prediction tables “should 
not be used mechanically nor as a 
substitute for judgment,” and that 
the tables must be “in the hands of 
highly experienced persons and the 
necessary prediction scores must be 
derived from absolutely accurate 
data.” 

This reviewer has been much in- 
trigued by the ingenuity of these 
tables and feels with the Gluecks that 
further development of these tests 
and of gathering the critical data can 
lead to a usable and practical formu- 
la for selecting those in need of more 
intensive study and improved treat- 
ment. 

Religion A Factor 

UNRAVELING JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
leaves untouched the most potent of 
all forces determining human be- 
havior—the moral, spiritual or super- 
natural factors generally embodied 
in the word “religion.” 

They do recognize and measure the 
non-physical influence of the inter- 
personal family relationship when 
they say, “without consideration of 
the under-the-roof culture there can 
be no explanation of the differential 
influence of ‘similar neighborhood;” 
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but seem to deny, and that without 
any serious attempt at evaluation, 
non-physical influences when they 
find “there is, then—no significant 
difference between the delinquents 
and non-delinquents in the incidence 
of any conflict-producing stresses in- 
volving association and interests out- 
side the immediate family.” 

Religion, as a factor in the conduct 
of a human being is for all practical 
purposes of the study dismissed. 

Buffalo Observations 

In my 13 years as judge of the 
Children’s Court of Erie County (N. 
Y.), I have had appear before me 
9,081 boys and 1526 girls between the 
ages of 7 and 16 years, charged with 
juvenile delinquency. As in every 
other modern children’s or juvenile 
court, in all these cases investigations 
were made into the habits, surround- 
ings, conditions and tendencies of the 
child by probation officers or social 
workers graduated from our univer- 
sities and schools of social work. 

We have not noted any uniformity 
of physical or mental characteristics, 
much less any predominant criminal 
type, even in the recidivists who fail- 
ed to respond either to case work 
services or to the best of the training 
schools, public or private. 

But we note almost daily a very 
definite pattern of religious weakness 
or lack of moral strength in the 
families giving us the more serious 
or difficult children. 

We do know from experience that 
our probation officers and _ social 
workers find it much easier when 
their efforts are supported by sincere 
religious adherence. How accurately 
the sincerity of religious belief or 
influence on particular acts can be 
measured scientifically I do not pro- 
fess to know. Somehow I feel that 
the Gluecks have the ingenuity, skill 
and experience to devise the neces- 
sary technique and formulae. 

The foregoing must not be taken 
as a condemnation of the otherwise 
excellent study. 

Victor B. Wylegala 
Buffalo, New York. 


Saint Paul Compares With 
Glueck Study 


In the 45th Annual Report for Saint 
Paul, Michael J. Geraghty of the pro- 
bation office analyzes the cases of 
494 boys who appeared before the 
juvenile court as delinquents, and 
compares delinquency factors with 
those of the Glueck study. 


Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck found 
that the average non-delinquent had 
an 1.Q. of 94.24, and the average de- 
linquent an I.Q. of 92.28. The average 
1.Q. of the Saint Paul delinquent was 
94.7. 


The Gluecks found that the average 
delinquent had made 2.5 changes in 
schools between the time of entering 
school and the time of entering high 
school. The Saint Paul delinquents 
had an average of 3.63 changes as 
opposed to the Glueck norm of 1.76. 


As regards truancy, the Gluecks 
found 94.8 percent of delinquents and 
10.8 percent of the non-delinquents 
were truant; in Saint Paul, 46.8 per- 
cent of the delinquents studied had 
been habitual truants. 


The Gluecks found 41 percent of 
the delinquents were two or more 
years behind the proper grade for 
their years. In Saint Paul, 30.5 per- 
cent were retarded, the average re- 
tardation being 20 months. 


Adjustment to schoolmates, measur- 
ed by the Gluecks, was good in 45.7 
percent; fair in 34.7 percent; poor in 
19.6 percent. Mr. Geraghty found 
schoolmate adjustment good in 47.8 
percent; fair in 54.7 percent; poor in 
23.7 percent. 


In the summary of the physical 
adequacy of the home situation, the 
Gluecks found conditions good in 11.4 
percent; fair in 54.7 percent; and 
poor in 33.9 percent. Mr. Geraghty’s 
study shows home conditions physi- 
cally adequate as follows: good, 34.9 
percent; fair, 29.7 percent, poor, 35.4 
percent. 
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Methods Of Curbing Delinquency 


By Hon. John T. Sloan 


Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court of Richland County, 


Columbia, South Carolina 


In order to understand and combat 
a problem, it is necessary to ascertain 
the causes of the problem and then 
determine what are the best methods 
of correction. 

Broken Homes 

From my experience as judge of a 
juvenile-domestic relations court, I 
have found that there are many 
causes that contribute to the serious 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 
However, in my judgment, the cause 
that contributes more than all others 
is the broken home or unlivable con- 
ditions in the home. It is a natural 
thing for children to love and look up 
to both of their parents. Children 
like to brag about the accomplish- 
ments of their parents to other chil- 
dren. But when the love and affection 
that parents have for each other turns 
into bitter hatred, when the home is 
disrupted by endless disputes and dis- 
cord, when one or both parents drink 
excessively, or the eternal triangle 
breaks the home, then the stabilizing 
influence of a good home is gone, and 
delinquency results. In my judgment, 
the nation is as strong but not strong- 
er than the American home. 

It follows that the best method of 
combating delinquency is to put more 
emphasis on stabilizing home life and 
less emphasis on the thousand and 
one interests outside the home. De- 
linquency nearly always begins in the 
home; and that is the best place to 
correct it. 


Other Causes 


Other contributing causes of de- 
linquency are lack of good schools, 
inadequate recreational activities, and 
lack of religious training. It is no 
coincidence that 85% of the delin- 
quents come from homes where the 
parents have no church affiliations. 


Adequate probation work is very 
important in combating delinquency, 
for delinquency does not develop over 
night. For correction, the antisocial 
traits in the delinquent require the 
help and supervision of trained proba- 
tion officers over a long period of 
time. 

When it is not possible to correct 
the conditions in the home causing 
delinquency, it is then to the interest 
of the child to place it either in an 
approved foster home or selected vo- 
cational school. 


It is also necessary in combating 
delinquency to see that food and 
clothing and other necessities of life 
are adequately provided for the family 
by the wage earner. Where reason- 
able support is not provided, the lack 
of proper clothing and food becomes 
detrimental to the child and contri- 
butes the problem. 


The Community Attack 


Delinquency is a community prob- 
lem and should be combated by the 
combined efforts of the courts, wel- 
tare agencies, church and civic organi- 
zations. Only by the cooperation of 
all organizations working for the bet- 
terment of the family life and the 
youth of a community can this be 
accomplished. 


Those interested in combating the 
problem can do much by advocating 
good schools, promoting the work of 
such organizations as the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, the 
church youth programs, and above 
all, by improving the living conditions 
in the homes of the community. 


We should train our youth to be 
self-reliant with the desire to earn 
their own way through life by honest 
work, to be fair in their dealings with 
others; and teach them that nothing 
is as valuable to an individual as good 
character and integrity. For they are 
the America of tomorrow and the 
greatest asset of our Nation. 
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Crime Prevention In New Orleans 


By Hon. Leo B. Blessing 
Juvenile Court, Parish of Orleans 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


The following remarks were ad- 
dressed to the New Orleans Exchange 
Club, but apply equally well to other 
communities throughout the country. 

The biggest problem that faces any 
community in crime prevention is 
honesty. That sounds like I’m trying 
to be funny, doesn’t it? But it is com- 
munity honesty or sincerity that is the 
chief concern. Just how much crime 
does the community want to prevent? 
and if we are sincerely interested in 
preventing it, why do we persist in 
trying only to correct the criminal, or 
punish the crime? 

Many years ago this community was 
troubled with epidemics of yellow 
jack. At first, the authorities burned 
herbs and stenches in every corner 
of our city trying to run this disease 
away. While they did this, they buried 
people, like refuse, in long trenches. 
All the time they thought they fought 
the disease, they actually only fought 
the effects or results. Finally, we all 
know what happened when they dis- 
covered the cause of yellow fever and 
then instituted a campaign to elimin- 
ate breeding places of the yellow 
fever germs. 

Prevention Pays Off 

This program of prevention paid 
off. The same is true of all diseases 
where causes can be determined while 
we treat the effects of disease, e. g. 
polio. We are allocating more and 
more funds to research in a program 
of prevention. If prevention pays off 
in the body physical, it also pays off 
in the body political. 

You have asked me to speak today 
on what we are doing to combat a 
most costly disease—crime. A famous 
actor, as a young man, studied ste- 
nography. Living in a boardinghouse, 
he decided to practice his shorthand 
evenings by taking down every word 


spoken in the drawing room. Years 
later he went over his notebooks and 
discovered that in four months of in- 
cessant conversation, no one had said 
anything that made any difference tu 
anybody. 

If I succeed in getting across just 
one point I shall be satisfied. It is 
this: It is economically, financially 
sound to begin crime prevention be- 
fore the crime is hatched. 

Crime And Delinquency 

The hatchery of most crime is delin- 
quency. Delinquencies are not crimes 
—but delinquents can become crim- 
inals. All delinquents do not neces- 
sarily become criminals—but it is safe 
to wager (that it, if it is safe today) 
that a great majority of criminals 
were once delinquents. 

Eliminate the crimes of impulse 
and crimes of passion which involve 
mostly the one-crime criminal and the 
balance of our offenders are career 
professionals with a long preparation 
over several years and a progression 
of offenses. There must have been a 
time when each of these unfortunates 
could have been reached. A minimum 
amount of prevention effort then 
quite possibly could have spared that 
individual all the succeeding years of 
misfortunes and misery, because a 
life of crime indicates an unhappy 
person. The causes of crime are es- 
sentially the same as the causes of 
delinquency. 

How Fight Crime 

The criminal act is an act of hos- 
tility by which the individual strikes 
back at another individual or a group 
of individuals. Lack of love, lack of 
security, rejection, deprivation—these 
help to mold the criminal, whether 
he be an adult or an adolescent. Ad- 
olescence has been defined as that 
period of a boy’s life when he refuses 
to believe that some day he’ll be as 
dumb as his father. 


You don’t believe we’re dumb? How 
are we fighting crime today? More 
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policemen — formation of special 
squads and departments: more district 
attorneys: more criminal court sec- 
tions: larger penitentiaries: work- 
houses. 

Advocacy of special type prisons 
and reformatories to handle the worst 
offenders—the ones 21 years of age. 
How horrible! 


Do we need all these? Possibly we 
do; because we are only pruning the 
trees’ branches and are not attacking 
even the trunk, much less controlling 
the roots. We are paying now for our 
lack of wisdom of twenty years ago— 
but, gentlemen, think what it will cost 
us by 1971. We are still doing nothing 
to eliminate crime. In the same breath 
that we ask for more criminal court 
judges, district attorneys, and jails, 
we refuse the barest necessities to 
youth programs designed to make 
-_ citizens out of potential crimi- 
nals. 


Recreation 


True we have made strides in New 
Orleans during the last five years. I 
can remember and you can, too, when 
children of New Orleans were charged 
in juvenile court with trespassing be- 
caus? they jumped over locked gates 
shutting them off from school play- 
grounds. They were forced to play in 
traffic-infested streets, on railroad 
tracks, in the New Basin Canal and 
along the Mississippi River. We did 
that to our own children all the while 
we boasted of our crime prevention 
efforts. 


Now we do have some playgrounds, 
recreation centers and swimming 
pools—but do you realize that most 
of these services depend on volunteer 
supervisors? We give the equipment 
but withhold the trained personnel 
capable of teaching the proper use of 
such equipment. When the needs of 
children and youth other than those 
athletic are mentioned, such children 
are denied atténtion and we hear the 
word “boon-doggling.” Isn’t it greater 
boon-doggling to provide more jai's 
and judges for those same children, 
grown adult? 


Today’s Children 

Children right now are walking the 
streets lawfully out of school because 
we force them to go to schools in 
platoons or shifts and we are stil? 
cramming round children into square 
schools because fifty years ago the 
schools of today fit the children of 
yesterday. 

And it is with the children of today 
that your crime prevention must be- 
gin. Can you develop a single formula 
which will insure success? With chil- 
dren? Never. For children are by very 
nature unpredictable. 

A Washington columnist for the 
New York Times visited the estate of 
Senator Byrd of Virginia. He was met 
at the station by the Senator’s car— 
already pretty well crowded with a 
huge Great Dane in the front seat 
and all the Senator’s small grandchil- 
dren in the rear. He started to sit in 
the front seat—looked again at the 
Great Dane, and decided in favor of 
the rear seat. He had no sooner clear- 
ed a space for himself back there 
than one of the children bit him. 

So, you never know what children 
will do. 

The Cost Of Crime 


When I started to talk I said that 
it is financially advantageous to pre- 
vent crime from ever beginning. The 
money spent on fighting the results 
of criminal activity represents a 
frightening total right here in our 
own community—hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars—at least five times 
as much as is being publicly spent 
on youth programs which represent 
our only attempt at sensible crime 
prevention. 

The Juvenile Bureau of the Police 
Department is a forward step in local 
police work and will accomplish re- 
sults which, no doubt, will be felt 
some years from now. But it appears 
that its results will long antedate the 
proper recognition this bureau should 
be given by both the community and 
its own parent department of the 
police. 

In addition to the recreation pro- 
gram which I have mentioned earlier, 
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we have also the private endeavors of 
organizations such as Kiwanis, Opti- 
mist, your own Exchange Club, the 
numerous auxiliaries and others— 
each doing a small bit toward the 
proper development of youth. Indi- 
rectly, these are contributing to pre- 
vention of crime because they are 
decreasing the criminal potential. But 
do they have the community’s support 
of their programs? Ask any of these 
planners how much more successful 
they would be in helping our com- 
munity’s youth if our community were 
genuinely interested in helping. 


The Juvenile Court 


The final bulwark on the crime pre- 
vention front line must be the juve- 
nile court. We are the accepted last 
resort. If the services of the court 
will not serve to prevent a delinquent 
from becoming a criminal, there is 
little hope left. Yet we are in the po- 
sition our troops in Korea were re- 
ported to be in a short time ago: with- 
out guns and ammunition. And we 
cannot use just any old kind of equip- 
ment, because we handle children 
and, you remember, they are unpre- 
dictable and subject to no set for- 
mulae. 

In spite of handicaps and setbacks, 
your juvenile court is fast becoming 
a recognized agency for good in the 
community as we are able to offer 
more and more technical services in 
the fight against delinquency and 
crime. 

Psychiatric services are now avail- 
able to the Court on a very limited 
part-time and volunteer basis—with- 
out cost to the community. Not an 
entirely satisfactory arrangement but 
better than none at all. Medical treat- 
ment must be arranged through Char- 
ity Hospital Clinic, a tedious and time- 
consuming process. The Parish Prison 
now has a full-time physician. The 
coroner’s office has its toxicologists 
and chemist. I’m not saying that these 
services are not desirable, I merely 
wish to point out to you where the 
emphasis is now in crime prevention. 
For its entire operation during 1951, 


the Juvenile Court of the Parish of 
Orleans received an appropriation of 
$102,000, which represents an increase 
over 1949 of almost 30%. That sounds 
pretty good and yet Memphis, Tennes- 
see, smaller than New Orleans, gets 
almost twice as much, as do Houston 
and Dallas, Texas, and quite a few 
smaller communities. 


Economy 


You might ask where is the econo- 
my there if we must spend money at 
the juvenile level as well as the adult. 
Don’t forget, though, our expense at 
the adult level is only a result of our 
failure earlier to provide adequate 
services for juveniles. The economy 
comes in the eventual decrease in the 
adult expenditure on crime and the 
criminal and the sooner leveling off 
of the cost of juvenile services. With 
the lack of planned prevention we 
suffer now, the costs of caring for 
criminals (police, courts, prisons) 
will continue to grow larger as our 
criminal class expands. And expand 
it must if we do not rouse ourselves 
from the lethargy of community in- 
activity—the “let George do it” atti- 
tude which results not in crime pre- 
vention but rather in crime protrac- 
tion. Always remember that every 
successfully planned undertaking 
starts at the bottom. 


Our present attack on crime is like 
digging a well — a hit-or-miss affair 
at best, and a costly job because of 
the element of failure. 


Let us then decide to work for the 
future right now and insist on crime 
prevention not crime detection and 
crime correction. Let us decide that 
money well-spent now is money saved 
in the future—an economic possibility 
welcome to everyone; and finally, let 
us be sure that our community, at 
least, approaches crime prevention 
vigorously and intelligently. 


Judge Blessing is presently serv- 
ing on the Governor’s Committee to 
investigate unhealthy conditions at 
the Louisiana State Penitentiary. 
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Our Rejected Children 


By Albert Deutsch 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
1950. $3.00. Pages xx, 292. 


Reprinted from the American 
Bar Association Journal, March 
1951 vol. 37, no. 3, pp. 215-216. 


This is a stirring, forthright, ad- 
mirably styled, graphic, richly factual 
and constructively critical book which 
deserves a much wider distribution 
among lawyers than, unfortunately, 
it is likely to attain. For, an outstand- 
ing research-journalist’s “shocking, 
uncensored story of American chil- 
dren in trouble—why they get into 
trouble, how they are treated in 
‘correctional’ institutions, what they 
become as a result,” (to quote the 
jacket blurb), and also a penetrating 
analysis of the tangled web of the 
causes of delinquency, this incisive 
volume is written primarily for the 
general citizenry. 

Incidentally only it touches a spe- 
cialized legal field, albeit of funda- 
mental social importance but scarcely 
known to the rank and file of the Bar 
and too little cared about despite 
Roscoe Pound’s pronouncement that 
the creation of the juvenile court 
marked the most significant advance 
in the administration of justice since 
Magna Carta. 

Juvenile Court 

In Deutsch’s words: “As orginally 
conceived—apart from the physical 
separation of the child from the adult 
offender—it inaugurated the concept 
of the court as a social rather than a 
penal or police agency. Its main pur- 
pose was to help, not to punish, even 
those found to be delinquent. It re- 
pudiated as a contradiction in terms 
the idea of a ‘juvenile criminal’ or 
‘child crime.’ It was to reach out be- 
yond the police system into the com- 
munity for cooperative effort with 
child care and other social agencies. 
Those who came before it had the 
status of wards of the state. 


Hearings were to be instituted by 
petition rather than by formal com- 
plaints or indictments as with crim- 
inal cases. Hearings were to be in- 
formal. Each case was to be decided 
on an individual basis, and disposi- 
tion was to be made on the basis of 
the particular child’s personality re- 
gardless of the character of the of- 
fense. The juvenile court system, 
ideally, represented what Pound call- 
ed the ‘socialization of justice.’ Others 
have called it a symbol of ‘personal- 
ized justice.’ ” (page 223) 


Lack Of Public Appreciation 


However, the chapter from which 
the foregoing sentences are excerpted 
concludes: “The socialization of juve- 
nile and youthful offenders’ courts 
continues, but the pace of progress 
during the past half century gives us 
no cause for smug satisfaction.” In- 
deed, OUR REJECTED CHILDREN 
as a whole forcibly demonstrates that, 
notwithstanding acclaimed substantial 
achievements since the inauguration 
of the juvenile court in July 1899, the 
movement has fallen far short of its 
full potentialities for lack of proper 
implementation. 


This is because of public apathy, 
partisan politics, consequent penny- 
wise, pound-foolish budgeting, and 
grievously inadequate lay and official 
recognition of the juvenile court basic 
philosophy of diagnosis and rehabili- 
tation treatment grounded on the 
principles that a child delinquency 
proceeding is civil, not criminal; and 
“the problem for determination by 
the judge is not, has this boy or girl 
committed a specific wrong, but what 
is he, how has he become what he is, 
and what had best be done in his 
interest and in the interest of the 
state to save him from a downward 
career.” (“The Juvenile Court,” 23 
Harv. L. Rev., 104, 119, Julian W. 
Mack; see PEOPLE V. LEWIS, 260 
N. Y. 171, 176-7) 
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Lag In Attainment 

Abundant evidence of such lag in 
the practical attainment of the origin- 
al juvenile court ideals is packed into 
each of the two sections into which 
the book is divided. 

Part I 

“They Call It Reform” is comprised 
of eighteen chapters pungently de- 
scribing with a trained reporter’s 
skill the author’s coast-to-coast survey 
—mainly in the “best States, those 
ranking the highest in wealth and 
culture, the lowér-category States hav- 
ing been deliberately by-passed” —of 
the conditions in various state train- 
ing schools and also, for contrast, in 
a few private agency institutions 
(with selective intake, ampler funds, 
and a relaxed, nonpunitive atmos- 
phere). 

The facts narrated add up to what 
Deutsch summarizes as “a black re- 
cord of human tragedy, of social and 
economic waste, of gross brutality, 
crass stupidity, totalitarian regimenta- 
tion in institutions and a corroding 
monotony even deadlier than physical 
violence.” 

Schools Or Prisons 

He continues: “With notable excep- 
tions, the rule in most so-called public 
Training Schools I visited was one of 
fear and repression. The plight of 
children in some detention homes 
was even worse. That of thousands 
of children incarcerated in common 
jails was worst of all. I did find a 
few institutions that were good. Some 
institutions were advanced in some 
parts of the program, but terribly 
backward in others. The good, I felt, 
was what one had a right to expect 
in institutions for child care in a 
rich and civilized community. The bad 
was inexcusable. The very bad was 
intolerable.” 

Part II 

“Delinquency—Who’s to Blame?” 
deals in a more general way with 
juvenile courts, probation services, 
various delinquency programs, and 
bedrock causes and remedies. It con- 
sists of ten provocative chapters on a 
wide range of pertinent topics, such 


as “The Parent as Culprit and Scape- 
goat,” “Battle over the Comic Books,” 
“The Rejecting Community,” “Our 
Crime Breeding Culture,” and “Who 
is My Judge?” 

Good And Bad 

Deutsch’s conclusion is that “The 
juvenile court becomes another sta- 
tion along the Via Dolorosa of our 
rejected children” (page 229). 

His unflattering opinion of the 
country-wide failure, with a few noted 
exceptions, to achieve acceptable 
Staudards of functioning, auxiliary 
facilities and qualifications of the 
judge, does not sufficiently recognize 
the achievements and continuing ef- 
forts of the National Council of Ju- 
venile Court Judges, a sizable, earnest 
group of which the President is Alle- 
gheny County (Pennsylvania) Juve- 
nile Court Judge Gustav L. Schramm 
(Chairman of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Problems of 
Juvenile Delinquency). 

But there is no gainsaying that less 
than half of the forty-eight states even 
approximate the Standard Juvenile 
Court Act drawn up by the National 
Probation Association. 

MacCormack’s Opinion 

In a comprehensive foreword Aus- 
tin MacCormack, the distinguished 
executive director of The Osborne 
Association, Inc., commends the range 
and depth of Deutsch’s compact vol- 
ume and the need for such a publica- 
tion notwithstanding that, in Mr. Mac- 
Cormack’s picturesque phrasing, 
“there are few social problems about 
which the public has done more hys- 
terical wringing of hands and less in- 
telligent thinking, more talking and 
less doing, than juvenile delinquency 
. . . 80, if juvenile delinquency could 
be talked to death, it would have dis- 
appeared long ago.” 

OUR REJECTED CHILDREN 
should be read and pondered over by 
lawyers, and inspire them to action, 
not as professional practitioners but 
as community leaders, legislators and 
administrative officials. 

Dudley F. Sicher 
New York, New York 
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Juvenile Court On The Air 


By Charles Bowser 
Assistant Chief Probation Officer 
Allegheny County Juvenile Court 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Reading the “Quarterly” of the 
Pennsylvania Association on Proba- 
tion and Parole, Judge Paul W. Alex- 
ander of the editorial board of the 
JOURNAL, suggested that the “Quar- 
terly” story about Pittsburgh’s radio 
and television programs be presented 
to the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges. In this article, pre- 
pared by Charles Bowser, is given 
not only a statement of Allegheny 
County Juvenile Court’s work, but a 
description of the way the programs 
were prepared together with dialogue 
so that JOURNAL readers may have 
a definite idea of the scripts used. 


Juvenile court judges and members 
of their staffs are frequently called 
upon to make speeches and write 
articles describing their work. Yet 
they must often be surprised to find 
that a large percentage of the public 
still remains unenlightened. This 
points to the need for persistent and 
continuous public education. 

Radio is probably one of the best 
and most easily accessible media 
since station managers in general 
seem to be fully aware of their obli- 
gation to provide public service pro- 
‘grams. Judge Gustav L. Schramm of 
Allegheny County’s Juvenile Court 
has found almost unlimited time at 
his disposal for this purpose. 

The first occasion to use radio in 
educating the public was developed 
in 1938 when a series of monthly pro- 
grams was developed, outlining the 
functions and activities of the court. 
Judge Schramm and members of his 
staff participated in a question and 
answer type of program. The radio 
announcer asked leading questions, 
and court representatives gave fairly 
detailed answers. This series contin- 
ued until the functions of all depart- 
ments of the court and the juvenile 
detention home had been explained. 


Foster Home Finding 

Shortly after this series, another 
group of fifteen-minute programs was 
developed. This time a member of the 
court staff made a plea for foster 
home applications. This again was a 
question and answer type of program 
with the announcer asking the ques- 
tions and the staff member describing 
selected situations showing a des- 
perate need for foster homes. Human 
interest was brought into the picture 
with case stories adapted for publicity 
purposes. 

Juvenile Problems 

The third outstanding group of 
radio programs was developed sev- 
eral years later when a Pittsburgh 
radio station not only offered time 
and its suggestions, but had its own 
staff of writers and producers co- 
operate in preparing material. In this 
series, the writers used actual case 
situations, changing them only enough 
to prevent identification. They then 
hired professional actors to present 
the situation as it had occurred. To 
this portion of the program was al- 
lotted fifteen minutes; a second fif- 
teen-minute period was allowed for a 
discussion of the case and solutions 
of the problems presented. The radio 
announcer acted as moderator; Judge 
Schramm represented the court; 
usually, two well-known civic leaders 
and a high school student joined in 
the discussion. The radio station in- 
volved enjoyed wide coverage; and 
there were many favorable comments 
on the program. 

Community Interpretation 

Another series was developed to be 
carried on throughout the fall and 
winter seasons. These were half-hour 
programs on another Pittsburgh sta- 
tion. This series was developed and 
written by the staff. Judge Schramm 
and other staff members participated, 
joined by other community groups— 
the Department of Public Assistance, 
the Board of Education, children’s in- 
stitutions, P. T. A. groups, women’s 
clubs, service clubs, and community 
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and_ neighborhood organizations. 
These programs were wide in variety 
and stressed the cooperation of the 
court with other community organi- 
zations. 

Spotlight Activities 

In the fall of 1948, program activity 
was accelerated for Pittsburgh’s cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the 
founding of the juvenile court. In one 
week, four stations carried six broad- 
casts. These were panel discussions 
with prominent citizens joining Judge 
Schramm. There was also a direct 
broadcast from the hotel during the 
main event. 

The tempo was again increased dur- 
ing the 1950 Conference of the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. Programs were started about 
two weeks before the meetings and 
continued through the sessions until 
the conclusion of the conference. 
Time was offered and used on twelve 
different stations for a total of twenty- 
six different programs. This series 
covered a wide variety of discussions, 
mostly based on topics of the con- 
ference. Prominent citizens of Pitts- 
burgh and elsewhere and a number of 
the judges in attendance at the con- 
ference participated in these pro- 
grams. 

School Programs 

Considering participants, perhaps 
the most interesting of all programs 
is the current series now concluding. 
These fifteen-minute programs,. now 
in their twenty-fourth week, were 
made possible through the coopera- 
tion of the city, county, and parochial 
schools. Programs were prepared by 
court staff members who took an 
actual case to a school for discussion 
with a senior class in sociology. The 
facts of the case were reported and 
notes were made on the students’ 
comments and discussion. From these 
notes, the script was written. In the 
broadcast, two members of the class 
participated with Judge Schramm and 
a court officer. In some cases the stu- 
dents became so enthusiastic they 
asked permission to write their own 
script; and they did a very good job. 


The students developed so much in- 
terest that they have asked to con- 
tinue programs of this type next sea- 
son. 

We would welcome an exchange of 
ideas from others using the radio for 
—— publicity in juvenile court 
work. 


Transcription 
Thursday, April 12, 1951, 7:30 P. M. 
—WCAE Studios, 21st floor, 
William Penn Hotel. 
Broadcast 
Saturday, April 21, 1951 at 7:15 P. M. 
Participants: 

Mr. Ralph Faette, President of Plea- 
sant Hills Kiwanis; Mr. Tom J. Davies, 
Immediate Past Lieutenant Governor 
of Pennsylvania Kiwanis; Mr. Ken- 
neth R. Whipps, Case Work Supervi- 
sor, Allegheny County Juvenile Court; 
Miss Mary Ward, Probation Officer, 
Allegheny County Juvenile Court. 

Announcer: This is the second of 
three juvenile court broadcasts in 
which we emphasize the close rela- 
tionship between the court and local 
community groups in giving common 
aid to children. Tonight, we follow a 
case history which relates how a small 
child was helped only when the Plea- 
sant Hills Kiwanis group made it 
possible for the court to secure spe- 
cialized hospital care for a blind 
baby—Mr. Whipps. 

Mr. Whipps: As many of you know, 
we often find homes for many aban- 
doned and otherwise unfortunate 
youngsters, but we’d like to tell you 
why it was so difficult to locate a 
suitable place for our little Elaine. 
We know from experience that it is 
usually the younger children who are 
more welcome than the teen-age group 
when it comes to foster homes and 
even some institutions, but in this 
sty we were up against a real prob- 
em. 

Miss Ward: Yes, Mr. Whipps, it’s 
true that Elaine was only a year old 
when she came into our Detention 
Home and so, as you said, one would 
not think it so difficult to find some- 
one who would care for her. She had 
been abandoned by her parents and 
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there were no relatives interested in 
taking her. But, and here is our prob- 
lem—not only was she suffering 
from nutritional defects because of 
gross neglect but there was an indica- 
tion the baby was below normal in 
mental ability and to add to this trag- 
ic picture, it was feared that she was 
blind. 

Mr. Whipps: You aren’t saying, are 
you, Miss Ward, that there aren’t any 
homes for blind children? 

Miss Ward: No, I don’t mean to 
imply that—there are institutions for 
the child who does not see but in 
Elaine’s case, her blindness was not 
definitely established. There were in- 
dications that she was below normal 
in her mental ability and it was hard 
to determine just what might be ex- 
pected of the child’s sight or intelli- 
gence. 

Mr. Whipps: Yes, I remember. It 
certainly sounded like an impossible 
situation. 

Miss Ward: Our first concern, of 
course, was to help correct her poor 
physical condition. The baby was so 
pale and thin and anemic that the 
court sent her to one of the hospitals 
in the city where she was given the 
proper care and nourishment and in 
no time at all was built up. 

Mr. Whipps: Was the hospital able 
to diagnose the visual defect? 

Miss Ward: Yes, an examination at 
the hospital confirmed cur suspicions. 
Elaine was found to be totally blind 
due to an atrophy, or in a more de- 
scriptive term, a “withering of the 
optic nerve.” A tragic condition—one 
in which there is no hope of restoring 
vision. 

Mr. Whipps: Well, we then really 
knew we had a placement problem, 
didn’t we? — Here we have a child 
not only completely dependent for the 
normal care and protection a child 
needs but, in addition, we have a 
child who is obviously mentally defec- 
tive and blind. ° 

Miss Ward: Mr. Whipps, I know 
you played-a major role in attempting 
to secure a suitable place for Elaine. 
Would you please tell us some of the 


difficulties encountered? 

Mr. Whipps: Well, now it all sounds 
simple—but for a time, we were real- 
ly at our “wits end” to know where 
to turn to secure a place for this help- 
less, retarded, sightless baby. Our 
Home Finding Department considered 
this indeed a special need. The insti- 
tutions in the city which we contacted 
were not equipped to care for a child 
so handicapped and the State insti- 
tution for feeble-minded children 
could not accept one so young. An 
out of State institution for blind ba- 
bies was contacted but it was filled 
to capacity with no hope of an early 
admission. Still another one was un- 
able to accept the child because of 
the obvious brain damage, pointing 
out that more hopeful cases are given 
preference. 

We were certainly in a dilemma 
when suddenly we learned of an in- 
stitution in the eastern part of the 
State which cared for such handi- 
capped children as Elaine and we 
immediately contacted them and got 
a quick response that they would ac- 
cept our baby. 

Miss Ward: Well, that was a relief! 
It would then appear that our search 
was successfully ended, wouldn’t it? 
Our psychologist had felt that Elaine 
could profit greatly from training in 
a special institution for the blind. 

Mr. Whipps: You will recall, Miss 
Ward, we did think this solved our 
problem but our hearts really sank 
when we learned that the institution’s 
board rate was higher than we are 
able to pay under the amount set by 
the County Institution District. 

Miss Ward: What were we ever able 
to do about that. Mr. Whipps? 

Mr. Whipps: Well, that’s where our 
good friends of the Pleasant Hills Ki- 
wanis come in. We surely would have 
been in a sorry spot without them. As 
often happens, we were able to find 
a solution to our problem on a local 
level. We had heard that the Kiwanis 
were looking for opportunities to aid, 
that is—through their service club— 
to help out in such instances where 
they see a need to help alleviate the 
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problem or problems of an underprivi- 
leged child. Mr. Davies, I believe you 
were instrumental in helping with a 
solution. Where did your group fit 
into our dismal picture? 

Mr. Davies: Well, Mr. Whipps, when 
your “dilemma” was brought to our 
attention, we realized the need for 
very special care for this innocent, 
helpless child. In unison, our group 
agreed to supplement, that is, to make 
up the difference in what the board 
rate is for the child in this institution 
and what the County is able to pay. 

You know, one of the most impor- 
tant aims of the Kiwanis is to help the 
underprivileged child. A project needs 
only to be suggested to us and if we 
are in any way able to help in what 
we consider a worthy cause, we do not 
hesitate to take action. Usually, our 
projects are suggested by our mem- 
bers who, in various ways, learn of 
those who need help. Kiwanis mem- 
bers include not only doctors, lawyers, 
and business men, but also many pub- 
lic officials who know the complete 
activity of any community. Sometimes, 
the Chief of Police, who, incidentally, 
is a Kiwanis member, can give us a 
lead as to where help is needed over 
and above what the Police Department 
does. 

Other sources of referral are the 
school nurse, individual community 
members, and in this case, the juve- 
nile court. I am happy to say that 
this is the third instance where we 
have been able to help and we would 
welcome many more. 

Mr. Faette: That’s right, Tom—We 
do a great deal of this type of work 
in our own community and in outly- 
ing and rural sections where there 
are those in need of service. And just 
as the Pleasant Hills Kiwanis helped 
in this instance, we are sure other 
Kiwanis would be willing to help. The 
juvenile court should get hold of 
these organizations—You would then 
have a tremendous drawing power. 

Miss Ward: That’s a very helpful 
suggestion, Mr. Faette, because there 
are so many instances in which if we 
could go just a little farther in the 


helping process, we could. consider 
our aid more complete. 

Mr. Whipps: Would you like to tell 
us a little more about your organiza- 
tion, Mr. Davies? 

Mr. Davies: Our particular club is 
made up of members residing in the 
Pleasant Hilis area. In Allegheny 
County, there are thirty-eight such 
clubs, each a separate entity. One of 
our big projects is to help in the 
treatment and prevention of serious 
after-effects of rheumatic fever. Last 
year, we were able to raise between 
twenty and thirty thousand dollars 
for the Children’s Hospital. Incidental- 
ly, here I might mention our annual 
variety show is to be held shortly. 

This is our money-making project 
and all donations go into our fund 
for underprivileged children. 

Mr. Faette: And we believe in 
spending the money too, don’t we, 
Tom? We don’t try to build up a large 
treasury but keep moving from pro- 
ject to project using the money as 
we get it. Our idea is to spend the 
money and go out and earn some 
more. What we want to know and to 
have pointed out to us is where there 
is the need and where these poor con- 
ditions exist. 

Recently, Judge Schramm spoke so 
effectively to our group that I know 
if he had six cases, we’d have taken 
all of them. I don’t know where we’d 
get the mony, but we’d certainly try. 

Mr. Davies: That’s true, Ralph, and 
I know there are many other organi- 
zations in the Pittsburgh District 
which would be willing to help in 
many ways, only they don’t know or 
realize the needs. 

Mr. Faette: There are people every- 
where who want to help wherever 
they can—people who would prefer 
to remain anonymous. There is much 
personal satisfaction derived from this 
work, you know. Actually, that is the 
reason for the formation and contin- 
ued activity of Kiwanis. 

Mr. Whipps: Yes, Mr. Faette, I 
agree they are pretty much in the 
same position we are in. You know, 
the court, too, is unable to move or 
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help until someone asks us or points 
out a need or problem to us. Just as 
your own club sometimes gives lesser 
donations, we may give aid on a small- 
er scale by holding an adjustment 
that involves a simple conference 
with the child, parents and the com- 
plainant, meeting with a probation 
officer. Again, it may be a much more 
serious problem. You might remedy 
that situation by the joint action of 
several clubs. Similarly, we would 
attempt to aid the child by asking our 
psychologist, psychiatrist, or other 
specialized person at the court to 
join us in better understanding and 
helping the child. 


We know also that many of our 
problems can be handled on a local 
level. There are various community 
organizations working in a quiet way 
to help and to solve the many situa- 
tions we encounter. This is one of the 
reasons we are conducting these 
broadcasts—to acquaint the public 
with our needs and at the same time 
to point out the local community 
groups who have been of service— 
each sharing part of the burden so 
that our common effort will be 
brought to more successful conclu- 
sions. 


Miss Ward: Mr. Davies, I’m curious 
about the size or strength of your or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Davies: I know statistics are 
often boring, but I am proud to say 
there are twelve thousand members 
throughout the 181 clubs in Pennsyl- 
vania—more than any other in the 
United States insofar as concentration 
in area is concerned. 

Mr. Faette: We want to stress to 
you again the fact that if other cases 
come up where you feel we can be of 
service, don’t hesitate to call on us 
and we’ll be glad to submit any re- 
quests to our club for consideration. 
I know Tom Davies will join me in 
this. 

Mr. Davies: I certainly will, Ralph, 
the Kiwanis Club is a service club— 
not a dinner club—lI’d rather eat at 
home, myself. 


Mr. Whipps: Well thank you, Mr. 
Faette and Mr. Davies, we’ll be glad 
to report that to the Court. 

Miss Ward: To return to little 
Elaine, gentlemen, I know you'll be 
happy and encouraged to hear that a 
recent report from the institution ad- 
vises that Elaine is thriving in an 
atmosphere of happiness and she is 
very alert and responsive to affection. 
I feel sure that the Kiwanis, too, 
shares in our pleasure in receiving 
this good news. 

Mr. Faette: That’s certainly grand 
news, Miss Ward. Our group does 
like to know the end results of our 
projects. An explanation or progress 
report is often helpful. We’re curious, 
you know—we’d like to hear the 
“happy ending.” It encourages our 
men to go on looking for more and 
more “worlds to conquer.” 

Mr. Davies: Yes, indeed, our mem- 
bers will appreciate hearing that. 

Mr. Whipps: I was just thinking, 
Miss Ward, it might be helpful to tell 
us briefly just what type of program 
Elaine might fit into at the institu- 
tion or what might a child so handi- 
capped be able to do. 

Miss Ward: Yes, Mr. Whipps, I'll 
be happy to. As with all of the chil- 
dren we plan for—it is important that 
we remember to educate or direct 
them at their own particular level. 
In Elaine’s case, we see first of all 
that a good balance of activity and 
rest is essential. This includes a reg- 
ular schedule of constructive play, 
with appropriate materials, games and 
toys. music and story-telling hours. 
In the quiet and harmony of these 
surroundings, it is possible for even 
the smallest and most handicapped 
of children to learn the first lesson 
of self-reliance. 

Mr. Whipps: Thank you, Miss Ward 
and thank you, Mr. Ralph Faette and 
Mr. Tom Davies and the other good 
members of the Pleasant Hills Kiwan- 
is who provided so beautifully in the 
case of this unfortunate child. It is 
certainly comforting and reassuring 
to know that while Elaine’s problems 
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are by no means solved completely, 
she is improving in an atmosphere 
which provides handicapped ‘children 
in institutions care and realizes that 
they reach a point of happiness and 


contentment that would not other- - 


wise be possible. 

Announcer: This has been another 
in a series of weekly broadcasts by 
the Allegheny County Juvenile Court 
with a local service club joining to 
explain the common objections of 
these two organizations. This is a 
public service made possible through 
Radio Station WCAE. 

Participating in tonight’s broadcast 
were: Mr. Kenneth R. Whipps and 
Miss Mary Ward of the Allegheny 
County Juvenile Court; Mr. Tom J. 
Davies and Mr. Ralph Faette of the 
Pleasant Hills Kiwanis Club. 

Next week, we will have the final 
in this series of juvenile court broad- 
casts. We will then hear from several 
women’s service clubs who have been 
directly participating with the juve- 
nile court in meeting the “extra” 
needs of children who are under the 
supervision of the court. 

Your announcer has been______. 


The Minnesota State Association of 
Juvenile Court Judges has affiliated 
with the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges. 

Judge Norris O. Peterson, secre- 
tary, reports that four of the eighty- 
eight member judges are district 
court judges in charge of juvenile 
divisions. All the others are juvenile 
court judges. 

In Minnesota, juvenile courts have 
jurisdiction of dependent, neglected, 
and delinquent children up to the age 
of 18 years. 


The Illinois County and Probate 
Judges Association has joined the 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. Judge Gale A. Mathers, of 
Galesburg, Illinois, secretary-trea- 
surer, says the Association has sixty- 
seven members. 


Hon. Robert E. Woodside has left 
the Court of Common Pleas of the 
Twelfth Judicial District, Dauphin 
County, Pennsylvania, to become 
Attorney General in Governor John 
S. Fine’s cabinet. 


The Attorney General was a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives from 1932 to 1942; 
Republican floor leader during 1939 
to 1941. He has been president of 
the board of trustees of the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial School at White 
Hill; chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges; 
member of the advisory committee 
on revision of criminal law and on 
uniform State law. 


Judge Frank H. Bicek, now sitting 
in the Circuit Court of Cook County, 
Illinois, plans to attend the Wilming- 
ton Conference with Judge Robert 
Jerome Dunne of the Juvenile Court 
of Cook County. 
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Washtenaw County Children’s Code 


By Hon. Jay H. Payne 


Writing in WASHTENAW IMPRES- 
SIONS, chronicle of the Washtenaw 
His‘orical Society for February 1951, 
Judge Jay H. Payne develops the 
“History of the Washtenaw County 
Probate and Juvenile Court,’ Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


Nineteenth Century Acts 


Tracing Michigan’s interest in de- 
prived children, Judge Payne notes: 
“In 1855, Michigan established a Re- 
form School for Boys—forerunner of 
a very different Boys’ Vocational 
School—at Lansing. In 1873, (she) 
pioneered in the field of dependent 
and neglected children by establish- 
ing at Coldwater a State Public School 
for Orphans and Dependent Children 
—forerunner of the Michigan Chil- 
dren’s Institute. 


“In 1881, the Legislature passed 
the Protection of Children Act giving 
the probate court jurisdiction over 
adoption and ‘ill-treated and delin- 
quent children.’ Under this law, Wash- 
tenaw County heard its first juvenile 
delinquency case, captioned ‘Concern- 
ing a Wayward and _ Disobedient 
Child.’ The 15-year-old boy was com- 
mitted to the Lansing Reform School” 
for three years. 


The Constitution Of 1908 


The Constitution of 1908 provided 
that the probate court shall have 
“original jurisdiction in all cases of 
juvenile delinquents and dependents.” 
Building on this, Youth Guidance 
Advisory Councils and Youth Guid- 
ance Committees created by the Gov- 
ernor secured considerable legislation 
for the welfare of juveniles. Revised 
and crystallized into a Juvenile Code, 
these various acts recognize the basic 
needs of children and the duty of the 
citizenry. to provide for all children 
the proper atmosphere for their phy- 
sical, emotional, spiritual and social 
growth. 


Hon. Jay H. Payne, Probate and Ju- 
venile Court of Washtenaw County, 
Ann Arbor, is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan—A. B. 1921, 
LL. B., J. D. 1926; was in active 
practice as attorney for seventeen 
years; was judge of Ann Arbor Mu- 
nicipal Court for six years; has been 
judge of the Probate and Juvenile 
Court of Washtenaw County for the 
past two years; is a member of the 
Michigan State Bar Association and 
of the American Bar Association, 
serving on the Committee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency. 


Judge Payne writes that the pre- 
amble to this Code states: “This 
Chapter shall be liberally construed 
to the end that each child coming 
within the jurisdiction of the court 
shall receive such care, guidance and 
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control, preferably in his own home, 
as will be conducive to the child’s 
welfare and the best interest of the 
State, and that when such child is re- 
moved from the control of his parents 
the court shall secure for him care, 
as nearly as possible, equivalent to 
the care which should have been given 
him by them.” This Code has been 
an elastic one; many a child coming 
before the court as an alleged delin- 
quent, found to be more sinned 
against than sinning, is then treated 
as a dependent, as mentally ill, or as 
belonging in some other category; and 
is placed accordingly. 
Later Legislation 

Judge Payne’s history continues: 
“A brief review of the legislation 
which led up to the adoption of our 
excellent Juvenile Code of 1944 is 
especially interesting, and unques- 
tionably reveals how community in- 
terest became a potent force in de- 
veloping dynamic concepts about 
child health, care, education, and 
general welfare. 

“The swing to foster care was 
spearheaded by the 1935 change-over 
from the State Public School to the 
Michigan Children’s Institute. The 
Children’s Fund of Michigan (Couzens 
Fund) for several years financed ex- 
periments with foster care of delin- 
quents. 

“Laws were passed which distin- 
guished between permanent and tem- 
porary custody of children by the 
court, so that it would clearly appear 
when parental rights were terminated. 
The statutes relating to the Girls’ 
Training School, the Boys’ Vocational 
School, and the Michigan Children’s 
Institute were amended. The law gov- 
erning the licensing of placement 
agencies and foster homes was con- 
siderably strengthened. The compul- 
sory school attendance law was 
amended, and a visiting teacher’s pro- 
gram was launched. Provision was 
made for the admission of minors 
to State Hospitals, and an enabling 
act was passed permitting local ap- 
propriations to Child Guidance 
Clinics.” 


Court Creed 

Judge Payne summarized the 
court’s philosophy and program in the 
Court Creed: “This court is dedicated 
to the service of every child who is 
in conflict with society, and guaran- 
tees to such child the right to be dealt 
with intelligently as society’s charge 
. .. not society’s outcast . . . It is the 
earnest endeavor of the court with the 
help of the home, the school, the 
church, and the institution when 
needed, to return the children with 
whom it has dealings to the normal 
stream of life, whenever and as soon 
as possible.” 


Judge O. Q. Claflin III, reports that 
a Juvenile Code for Kansas has been 
prepared by a committee of the juve- 
nile court judges of that State and is 
presently under consideration by the 
State Legislature. If adopted, it would 
be quite a step forward from the orig- 
inal law drawn up in 1905. 

Working with the Juvenile Court 
of Wyandotte County, a committee of 
prominent citizens is now engaged in 
seeking a site and planning for the 
erection of the Juvenile Detention 
Home. This building was made possi- 
ble by the voters’ approval of a 
$200,000.00 bond issue in the Novem- 
ber 1950 elections. 


Hon. Nochem S. Winnet has retired 
as judge of Philadelphia’s Municipal 
Court to return to private practice of 
law. Judge Winnet is a ten-year mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, having par- 
ticipated in the preliminary meeting 
held in Harrisburg on November 7, 
1941; with Judge Schramm and Judge 
Sheely, he formulated plans for the 
state-wide council. He has served as 
secretary and as vice-chairman; and 
as member of committees. 


Hon. Gerald R. Corbett, Hawaii, 
writes that he will arrive in Wilming- 
ton on May 20 to attend the confer- 
ence. 
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An Invitation To You 


As a judge engaged in juvenile court work, you are cor- 
dially invited to membership in the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges. The annual dues are $2.00; sustaining 
membership is $5.00. 


Through the JOURNAL and the YEARBOOK we have 
attempted to acquaint you with the services of the Council. 
We hope you have found it sufficiently interesting and help- 
ful so that you will join with the 399 judges who are now mem- 
bers of the Council. We believe it to be a matter of public 
benefit to our country to band together as official representa- 
tives of our communities to develop increasingly effective ser- 
vice to our younger citizens—our hope for the future. 

Won’t you join us by sending your check to the Treasurer, 


the Honorable Libby E. Sachar, 119 Watchung Avenue, Plain- 
field, New Jersey? 
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